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ABSTRACT 

This paper argues for an educational orientation to 
American studies in high school that contributes toward individual 
growth and a sense of compassion toward humanity. According to the 
author, conventional schooling is a process of training youth to fit 
into out society by internalizing the accepted behavior and 
attitttdinal norms. The student adjusts to a lock-step process in 
which he climbs in a predetermined fashion to a predetermined goal of 
social status and material success. Instead, ed^'cation should 
encourage the development of personal growth and the interrelatedness 
of that growth with the growth of humanity; criticism of current 
societal values; and the development of values based upon compassion, 
creativity, and the uniguenesis of the individual within his own 
culture. A suggested course outline with this focus includes four 
main aspectsa First, the course structure must organize the world in 
fjuch a way as to give direction and clarity to the student's 
discovery of the values implicit in his culture. Secondly, the course 
must provide a structural basis for determining the relationships 
among cultural themes and the implications they have for living in 
that culture. Thirdly, the course must explain how the student's 
culture reflects and is involved in the human community. Fourthly, 
the course must deal with such instances of oppression as colonialism 
and racism to show that bias can destroy humanity. Also included is 
an analysis of the author's philosophical opposition to student 
grading. (Author/OE) 
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An Introductory Note 




Becca Livingstones ''A Matter of Course'* is itself evidence supporting 
its own contentions. The paper argues for an educational orientation and 
a frame of reference in American Studies in High School that make central 
individual personal growth and a compassionate sense of the larger 
human community. And it is just those qualities that Becca Livingston 
displays as a student^ a writer » and a persotr. \ihen she finished the 
first draft of the essay in the spring 1973, she was a senior in American 
Studies at the University of California, Davis, (Next year she will be a 
graduate student in American Studies at the University of New Ki>xico*) To 
borrow her own terminology, she knows as a student how to sea ''givens" as 
••takens.^' She writes by assimilating what she reads into her own vision 
of things. And her responsiveness as a person, her capacity to see what^s 
up and simultaneously to resist and consent. Is a delight. Her argument 
has four major flaws: (a) She agrees to the subjective/objective 
bifurcation of the world (internal/ external > self/ world, growth /culture) 
that lies at the heart of the very cultural order she wishes— by implication 
at least«**^to transform. Her dualism persists in the very language by 
which she attempts to dissolve it# (b) She has a strong sense of the 
politics of language (because language is the form in which politics 
impinges on the self most forcefully?), but she lacks a full sense of the 
politics necessary to malce a world in which such a course as she advocates 
would be possible on anything more than an ad hoc, tentative scale — at 
least in the piibllc schools. If we had a world in which t^he sociali;sation 
were good, and where what individuals were being socialized into were good 
(that is, flexible and human), her course might not be necessary. It is 
exactly because we do not have such a world that her course becomes 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to institute, (c) She acknowledges in 
her comments on grading and socialization that what she proposes will be 
difficult for teachers to do in the specific context of the schools as 
they are, but she does not take full measure of the difficulty. High 
School is a hard place to teach well, (d) She is very tentative when it 
comes to translating theory into practice. She makes only the most sketchy 
suggestions. Despite these objections, however, she is right. She 
provides a Utopian model by which any high school teacher in American 
Studies should feel obliged to measure his practical proposals. 



Robert Mcrldcth 

Chairman, American Studies 

University of California, Davis 

6/73 
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Becca Livingston 

"To create a new university is to take 
a new look at the universe'' (Leonard)* 
I have found that to create a new course 
is to take a new look at all that is 
taken as a matter of course/ 



Preface 

I began my project with the idea of preparing to write a high school 
text book for United States culture studies* I wanted to create an 
approach to education which would facilitate both the individual's \ 
personal growth and a concern with his participation in the larger human 
community • But I found that many of the assumptions upon which conventional 
education has been constructed are counter-productive to my ends* Any 
course for whicli I might design a text must reformulate basic assumptions 
as to the purpose and value of both education and reasoning* I found 
that the language ^ and world of facts and ideas in and through which 
education occurs are not neutral* They cooperate in limiting the ways in 
which we might live in the world. The result of this situation is that 
most education inct4cates and enforces the norms and values inherent in 
the culture in which it educates* 

Education as socialization to the established order is an unavoidably 
serious roadblock to anyone who is critical of and would change the 
established order and particularly the kind of interpersonal relationships 
it fosters. One of the basic assumptions of this paper is that there is 
much wrong not only with the world we live in but also with the way 
we live in it; that at best our educational system does little to help 
us understand and remedy those flows* By designing a text^ I wanted toy 
encourage and help students criticize and amend their values » and the / 
institutions which serve them» in the interest of humanity* 

But there seemed to be a nuniber of problems in doing so* If 
previous conventional courses had socialized the high school student to 
a way of perceiving and reasoning which reinforced ^ or at best left 
unquestioned^ basic assumptions about human nature and society ^ then 
I had the task of formulating a new quality of student with new direction 
and purpose in the use of his faculties* I soon discovered that a re*- 
socialized student meant a resoclalized individual; that^ in fact^ 
schools ara involved ia teaching students (not individuals) and^ hence ^ 
limiting the* meaning of self and of self-^interest* Present concepts 
of self direct the u^^e of and relationship between heart and mind* My 
central problem and purpose became the creation of a new frame of 
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reference for thought processes which did not divorce them from the 
whole individual or from their service to and implications for the 
human community. 

In developing an argutpent along these lines, I have not developed 
an outline for a text, but have proposed some key elements for creating 
a course. I have, in the last sections, not only discussed in greater 
detail pedagogical possibilities, but also suggested an analytical 
structure and some specific readings and projects for the course. 



I 

The course of study suggested herein is about culture. Culture 
consists in shared and presumed, established and accepted, realities. 
Culture binds together a group of people through a common way of organ- 
izing and perceiving the world, of giving it meaning and order and of 
functioning within it. In doing this, cultural subsystems— which Include 
language, institutions, values, beliefs, roles and behavioral norms- 
form a web of established possibilities which limit how and what people 
belonging to the culture can ordinarily experience, know, expect and 
imagine. What a person perceives is partially dependent on culturally 
specified and predictable experience; on cultural expectations and 
assumptions about the nature of man and of world; on what is culturally 
defined as "knowingl' Schooling is the orgaaization and transmission 
to the young of these culturally sanctioned expectations, assumptions, 
and definitions. 

Since the development of curriculum is itself a cultural process, 
those who wish to recreate my ideas into a class need to be aware of 
the different sets of assumptions out of which a course, or an educa- 
tional process, may arise. As in the broader culture, the hidden 
assumptions of an educational process predispose the situation, and the 
participants, toward a certain range and type of acting and knowing. 
(As such, they differ from and are prerequisite to goals, which define 
what is specifically desired in the outcomes of the educational process 
within the arena of one course.) My own assumptions and consequent 
predispositions may be clarified by contrasting them with the Implicit 
biases of conventional schooling. 

What is taught and how is it learned in the conv^^itlonal classroom? 
McLuhan offers a clue in his phrase "the medium is the message."! When 
this thesis is applied to information in the classroom, tne issue to 
which one is ultimately led is the difference between neutrality and 
objectivity. Most teaching techniques rest on the assumption that facts 
and methods of interpretation can be made philosophically neutral and 
value free. Insisting upon understanding the world 
in isolation from the values, beliefs and activities 
by which man lives in the world is to create a world 
without man: just as evaluating, believing and acting 
without knowledge of and reference to the world is to 
portray man as existing without world. 
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That neither extreme of subjectivity or objectivity is useful or 
defensible does not deny the notion that evaluation must proceed from a 
position of non -in vestment in any one set of values. When the dichotomy 
between objectivity and subjectivity is resolved^one then is conscious 
of continually understanding the world from a particular philosophical 
stance. Once this is recognized it becomes possible to reject the 
finality of any one philosophical stance (to reject its claim to 
objectivity) and to experiment with and evaluate optional world views* 
To propose that one can be objective is to assert the definltiveness 
of one's knowledge of, and way of knowing, facts. However, fact must 
be described; it must be conveyed in language. Language is not neutral, 
it is conotative as well as denotative. It is through language that 
we articulate the meeting between our consciousness and that which 
is other than consciousness. Words are both product and determinant, 
both cause and effect, in our cognitive world. They apply both standards 
of controversy and accepted reality. They provide, at the same time, 
standards of devience and normalcy. Words enable us to reach out of 
ourselves and name our surroundings. Because they come from us and 
not from the world, the names are not neutral; still, they are names 
for the world, and when they bring environment, histo^, idea, and 
event into our cognitive orientation in the form of information or 
theory, the way they shape the subject connotes to us*^ certain ways 
of responding to it. 

There are many examples of this ^'politics of language.'* Scores of 
tests done in both the field and the laboratory have verified that 
naming a child a ''slow learner" establishes a different set of expectations 
and role interactions for that child. His teacher^s attitude toward 
and treatment of him is different than it is for a "normal" or "gifted" 
child. The experimental data demonstrate further that the child achieves 
in accordance with the levels of expectations. ^ 

\ Our attitude toward ourselves as a group-- as "Western Civilization ," 
or as "The American Way of Life" — is in large part maintained and 
{determined by the way we name the historical process. As Stokely 
Oarmlchael has pointed out, the words of our history textbooks have 
rationalized and disguised white, Western imperialism and racism: 
"Columbus discovered America and American Indians." Human life, world, 
and progress do not exist until discovered by the white man whose words 
always imply that he is first and dominant. We define our own righteousness 
in the process of defining our actions towards smother as benevolent* 
Seldom does one hear of a people in a position of dominance declaring 
"we have ceased to oppress these people"; rather^ they applaud themselves: 
"We have given them independence. "3 

A third example is elucidated by R. D. Laing^s approach to psychology. 
Though I am simplifying, his argument is that an adequate understanding 
of the use of such words as "mad" and "maladjusted" requires that they 
be perceived in their social and cultural setting. The psychiatrist, in 
some sense, has become the secular high priest of modem society. It is 
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his responsibility to help cure the deviant of his psychosis or neurosis 
and in the process to protect society from deviants. But what is largely 
ignored is the possibility that the disease is not inside one person, 
but outside, in a cultural environment that is conducive to neurosis, 
that is destructive of human mental and emotional health, and that 
neurosis is not an internal organic ill, but an internal organic reaction 
to external ills. 4 

The point of these examples in their application to education is 
this: in the process of learning language the child learns the world— 
not only what it is, but also its uses and the ways of controlling it 
sanctioned by and inherent in the language. Most schooling proceeds on 
an unquestioned faith in the way the world is defined and perceived 
as accurately representative of a neutral reality. On these assumptions, 
the study of language is properly defined as the study of correct usage, 
grammar, and so forth. Even more important are the possibilities that 
are excluded by these assumptions— the study of language as a cultural 
system which can reveal ourselves—our assumptions and beliefs. Leo 
Rosten reveals some of these possibilities in his exploration of the 
nature of languages in terms of translation: 

Translation does not deal with words but with modalities of 
evaluation. To translate is to decode— and encode: to convert 
one pattern of ethos, experience and appraisal into another. No 
language can be skinned of its history or psychology, stripped of 
its sociological vectors or philosophical posture. A language 
packages the mind, heart and soul of those who use it— according 
to the ways in which they were shaped by it.^ 

Our very notion of language, as portrayed in most language texts, assumes 

the way things are," fails to understand the politics of langugae, the 
way words organize our world for us, the realm of directions and the 
range of alternatives which a vocabulary presents to us. 

Like the study of language, the study of most other conventional 
subjects— of what questions, concepts and structure they encompass— is 
considered representative of truth and beyond question. This is implicit 
in most pre-planned lessons, and particularly in junior and senior high 
schools and in colleges in the division of the day into periods which 
are restricted to one discipline and topic. Tlie student is responsible 
for following the teacher's 50 minute train of thought, and for understanding 
data as connected and grouped within specific categories of investigation 
and integration. The student must segment his knowj.edge, skills, and 
interests in ccnforraity with divisions which have a lot to do with a 
long history of specialization and departmentalisation, with the way in 
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which we have come to oranize our society 

and divide ourselves, and our thinking, but 

have little to do with gaining an unfragmented 

understanding of ourselves, our thinking, our 

society, or with the perspectives, dreams 

and accomplishments of creative, integrative, and 

whole individuals,. 
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«-w».ww^vic«u«:s. ux u.ixa way oi perceiving the world 

are reinforced by tlie pattern of coven tional educational roles which is 
its logical corollary. This is crucial in that an attitude toward 
either one s self or one*s world is woven of the possibilities we 
perceive as belonging to each. Attitude is a consideration of what is 
believed to be a valuable pursuit and way of pursuing, and what is judged 
as attainable and practical. When the teacher is programmer-controlling 
time, material, and subject— inevitably , the value of a pursuit or a 
response becomes associated with price. The most obvious "pay-off" is 
the grade; but the grade is significant of a deeper lose-gain struggle. 
Approval of teacher and peer group; self-esteem and confidence; the pain 
of erabarrassmiinii and ridicule. . . are all part of the caah-nexui< 
The studi»nt is in effect not able to respond to the material from his 
spontaneous and emotional reaction to it, from the unique reference point 
of his crfn life and imagination. The teacher's response to the material 
is also inhibited by the study plan and by the criterion employed in 
grading. Conventional education is oppressive to both the student's and 
teacher s humanity and prevents either from appreciating the humanity of 
the other. Instead, intrinsic notions of what is good for one's self, 
what one s needs are, are sacrificed to strong external motivational 
forces, to group consensus, and other extrinsic rewards and measurements. 

An attitude towards the relationship of self and world is in part 
shaped by the interaction we practice in thought and behavior between 
the subjective and objective. Denying subjective-objective dynamics in the 
learning process by claiming neutrality in what we teach does not enhance 
humai growth. Humanity unites the world in and through itself and gives 
meaning and order to that union by exercising its capacity to judge, to 
value and to believe. Educational neutrality does more than enable teachers 
to escape responsibility for their material (at the price of alienating 
them from their material and therefore from the world)— it also excludes 
the active participation of the student as a human being; it excludes the 
materials meaning and the student's purpose. A subject, its data and 
the values inherent in its presentation are portrayed as outside the arena 
of basic controversy and doubt when the student's acceptance of them is 
based on extrinsic authority, whether it be general consensus, one person 
or textbooks, rather than on his own needs, experiences and experiments. 
This is no small consideration in an educational process if one looks to 
its shadow in the larger society. The e:.:teut to which we accept conventional 
ways of dividing and organiaing the world; our established notions of 
human needs and the use of technology in servicing tb-ose needs, as "inevitably 
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the way things arc" — as reality~-is the extent 
to which wa dany ourselves control over the 
values and goals technology is serving and 
hence over the world it/we is/are creating. 
The central question is whether an individual 
cai fulfill his potential to be a creative, 
productive human being as long as he must 

sacrifice his human potential for growth— _ 
his doubts, desires and intuitions — to external forces, and "tfie'u'se'Srhls 
faculties for developing new and better ways of living to replace the 
"way things are." A creator must experience himself as the central actor, 
as being able to refigure and rebuild his world. As long as the end result, 
or the process of creative work is controlled through an external power 
(i.e., an. answer book or grade), that power controls also the realm of 
possibilities and the uniqueness of the creative project. The proposal 
that a creator experience himself as central actor is not synonymous with 
the Infant's experience of himself as the center of the universe. It 
does not necessitate that the creator act only or primarily in a self- 
interest alienated from concern for others. The concept of the "central 
actor" is essentially derived from a concept of freedom and human nature. 
It refers to Paul Goodman's definition of freedom as "the condition of 
Initiative." If human nature provided no bases for responsibility and 
initiative > if human nature were infinitely flexible and raanlpulable, 
or if it were totally made up of response to environment, there could be 
no history. Man must be able both to adapt to and to resist adaptation 
to xmdesirable conditions in order to have created a human history containing 
discontinuities in human social and cultural circumstances. Fromm, in his 
discussion of Nazism, recognizes this seeming duality In man's nature: 

The function of an authoritarian ideology and practice can be 
compared to the function of neurotic symptoms. Such symptoms 
result from unbearable psychological conditions and at tlie same 
time offer a solution that makes life possible. Yet they are not 
a solution that leads to happine£!«= or growth of personality. They 
leave unchanged the conditions ti -.t necessitate the neurotic solution. 
The dynamism of man's nature is an important factor that tends to 
seek for more satisfying solutions if there is a possibility of 
attaining them. 6 

What Fromm describes as "the dynamism of man's nature" provides a radically 
different view of man than the behavlorist perspective whicli views man as 
the sum product of his environment. Freire, in Pedagogy of the. 0 ppre8sed » 
captures the spirit of this distinction: 

the materialist doctrine that men are products of circumstances 
and upbringing, and thr.t, therefore, changed men are products of 
other circumstances aiid changed upbringing, forgets that it is men 
that change circumstances and that the educator himself needs edu- 
cating. 7 
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At the same time, the argument for human creativity and novelty is 
held in tension by the fact that no man is able to know all things in 
all ways at once. Man is not only limited by his circumstances, but, 
indeed, lives within the boundaries of hunum and physical environment, 
rue process of organising and deriving meaning from life is one of acquiring 
a set of filters which allow us to eliminate the unimportant, to categorize, 
generalize and connect what othen^ise x^ould remain a formless and infinite 
mass of sensations. This is the nature of cidture and its importance as a 
limiting environment: it limits a man»s possibilities by defining the 
alternatives which confront him in any given time, place and situation. 
But culture exists as a result of man»s freedom— that is, even the limits 
Imposed by culture are the result of man's primary need and ability to 
organize his world in a humanly meaningful way. The path to educational 
reform that emerges from this analysis focuses on the tension between 
individual spontaneity and freedom and cultural continuity, if an 
Individual is to be free and each individual life is to have primacy 
within this environment, and within the process of enhancing and facilitaing 
life, then education must promote people to a productive confrontation 
with the limitations of their culture. 

conventional schooling has been built around the transmission of 
the culture as limiting environment almost to the exclusion of its 
liberating possibilities; it has been concerned to communicate the cultural 
heritage almost to the complete exclusion of the skills for auiending it. 
At its best, it has encouraged the development of Interest, initiative, and 
independence in tackling already clearly defined "problems" of culture and 
society— problems" which invariably turn out to be matters of individual 
adjustment to society (crime, divorce, etc.) and to assume the continuity 
of the basic values. Interests, and assumptions of the culture. This bias 
in conventional schooling reverses and points the way to significant reform: 
it must seek clarity of perception of 
the cultural tradition as a set of limits in 
jorder to transcend them. * 




People of all cultures pass on to their 
children a heritage of skills, va3.ues, beliefs 
and institutions which will enable both their 

culture and their children to survive, in the 

only ways at that time and place available to and known by the older generation. 
A commonly heard rationale for formal education in the United States asserts 
that if the knowledge we have so far accumulated is not fonnaliaed for and 
tAUght to youth, years potentially dedicated to progress will unnecessarily 
be spent in rediscovering all that was discovered in previous generations. 
If this proposition is taken seriously in its fullest implications, then 
in the interest of freeing youth from the need to retrace the path of past 
fottsteps, education must not trap the future in the directions established 
by the past. Its duty is, rather, to encourage the use of past and present 
in critical reformulations of what paths and what directions best serve 
the interests of humanity, its obligation is to prepare children not only 
and not so much to contribute to maintaining and increasing the strength 
and stability of existing institutions and their inherent values and 
purposes, but also and more so to critically reevaluate and reformulate 
present values, purpose, and institutions. Such a sense of obligation 
challenges us to increasing awareness of our own assumptions, and to 
expllciting the material of their manifestations (language, institutions. 
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roles, etc.) to creatively reconfigure our world and ourselves. The challenge 
for each individual is to discover where ho is and use that environment 
of knowledge, skills, dreams, and needs to reach the understandings and 
skills which are his own, which serve the uniqtie and continually broadenina 
circumstances of his experiences and feelings, vmat must be intended 
^ f u ! possibility for qualitative change in the values and purposes 
Which define t!»e self—and the way an'i directions in which the organism 
interacts with the environment. 

Grades, roles and programs presently define education as a posession; 
the haves teach their education to the have nets, who are graded in terms 
of how accurately they received the lesson. Often, the Information and 
Its transaction are believed to be neutral. The education I am concerned 
with is a qualitatively different addition to most schooling. It is for 
individual growth, for enabling people to actualize their own most positive 
directions. Non-biological growth is not a possession, but a possibility 
inherent in each individual. Personal growth is a process developed in 
and through the individual's critical. Integrative and creative use of 
and attitude toward his cultural tai i physical environment. Growth education 
belongs to the Interaction among students and teachers. It is an 
educational process which results in process: the opening of space in and 
through which each individual may grow from current self to future self. 

The intent ^nd the philosophical assumptions of conventional schooling 
are responsible for its almoat totally programmed character. I have 
intended to argue that that intent is valid only partially or, perhaps 
more accurately, that it would become valid If its partiality can be overcome. 
It reflects and acts on only the limiting side of the duality of culture 
to the exclusion of the side of creativity and growth. But, in larger 
human context, the meaning and purpose of culture as limits is to be found 
in the paradoxical circumstance that limits m.ike freedom possible. 



H 



Pefore discussing the procedural and structural aspects growth- 
education it is important to consider further the range and typi> of acting 
and knowing toward which my value- and belief-aasumptions predit^pose the 
educational process. The adequacy of a course structure and tea<jhin« 
teclmiques is contingent upoii the educational philosophy the course " 
embraces. A course Inherently presents the vital components of th*e educational 
philosophy that underlies it: a positive and growth-productive way \)f 
living and knowing must humanize, integrate, and connect; its values 
and assumptions muat promote diversity, creative productivity, and life- 
loving peaceful relations within the human coimnunity. The importance and 
value of reasoning and argument are determined, then, by what they do to 
the t^/orld, to rui individual, and to the relationship betv/een the two. 

Discussion of an argument's Incoherencies and dissonances, which 
conventionally determine its worth, benefits an argument by provoking a 
maturation process which may or may nyt include the discovery of new and 
contradictory formulations and/or i^vantuate in a divergent and new world- 
view. An argument is discredited when the world-view it poses is found 
to be unuseful, harmful, or otherwise intolerable to one's sense of the 
human cause and condition. 
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I am not so mucli interested in providing a s temp-book collection of 
theories and ideas as in furnishing a toolwhed. A tool is useful if it 
in some way helps each of us to continually come to tenua with and re- 
evaluate our values ai\d directions. In tooliuft descriptions and evalu- 
ations are in dynamic relationship and are not isolated steps. Tools, 
people aid objects (environment, reality, etc.) have no purpose or meaning 
in isolation from ore another. Every time one is activated they all 
converge md are interactively effected. An argument which claims 
descriptive neutrality is not neutral, but is rather dumb to the political 
and philosophical decisions implicit in its own naming of a perception 
as neutral. For example, the neutral description of cannibalism as 
equivalent, in its particular cultural and ecological environment, to 
\agctarianism, in its cultural setting, is not value-free . I would have 
to suggest, controlled by objectivity and provoked by subjectivity, that 
planting yams is in any case preferable to eating humans. Even though 
the yam eater might eat less, more people would, in the end, eat. I 
believe, in sura, that an issue, to be meaningfully dealt with must be diag- 
nosed. Diagnosis implies standards and definitions of health, of health- 
potential and of cure. A diagnosis may be stated descriptively, but its 
author needs to recognize and be responsible for the diagnostic implication 
of description. For me, a conceptual framework's force and pertinency 
is not only the extent to which it, as a diagnostic tool, makes connections 
among particular people and their world, but also—and essentially— the 
Implications and directions the diagnosis and the way in which it is 
reached have for the interrelationship among humanity and world. 

A behavioral approach to education— as reflected, for example. In 
the works of B. F. Skinner— visualizes a certain set of connections between 
human circumstances and behavior which have implications for future life. 
I do not Intend to argue those. I Invite you into my structure. You are free 
to, and asked to, compare; take from me (and others) what you feel is good 
and is useful; to conclude, even, that Skinner's world Is more desirable than 
mine, or that his position describes your notion of the human condition 
more accurately than mine. But, if you argue that I am less consistent 
or cogent than others, I must respond that my case rests on a set of beliefs 
and meanings with which I endow the world to make it more livable for 
me. And I would ask you to consider whether an incomplete argument may 
none-the-less hold some basic notions of tue way people can and should live 
which may be preferable to a tighter, more rigorous thesis. If the price 
of intellectual and scientific rigor is tlie sacrifice of the possibility 
of conscious and deliberate choice of the future, the price is too high. 

But, of course, any theory, to be useful, must at soma point deal with 
human realities. The problem involves a presumption about "reality. ** Cer- 
tainly people's behavior can be tabulated, but is that the totality or 
essence of human existence? The question cannot be divorced from philosophy 
and from politics. No matter how one decides, the decision defines what 
is knowable, and attainable. It carries with It. a whole set of implications 
about the ways in which we can and must construct our world, and in particular 
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.\morlcan electoral pol^r« is f=^/"/^^.°f ^"=Pi'=lon that 

a one takes the wo?d >lVon" se:i"«:iV "30?^ If'll'S. "'T^- 
mucli political meanine of an» n=v,.i,ii„ ^ j " voting without 

Phrase "polltical^L^ng-ILi'^'sly luf no^f^r" '^^^ 
£cal .UeL-lh^ri^--- -SSdT.^ L\'?a^Ll e-^^i- 

ty^e^^M^S^et^i^riVi^s^l^^ eiTrhL^"^\r « 
psychological depth. I „oulS add that Jhe^n^n-on^nSn""?""^ " 
opinion research are preciselv the 1 non-opinions" exposed by public 

programuad education, tabulation Lh ^ ^y conventionally 

basis Of the claim tiat they a« „eu?rS on»?r, *"~ 
impedes our recognition th-t ?hf „ ™J fC' ? ."J'' represent reality 
Implications for^ur Sve^ fo^ LXJnf ^^f"'^'?™ ™^ have deep 
nina.,t in out own illue system and subservient to or dete?- 

clsely the gap in co^ea^iZt^tlT^TZl^^^^^^^^^ "'^^ 

is tha? iT»rt'orL'nt\\»L'1o„'arr^'r °' ^r'^T'^^^cted education 
m educational InJerLtlonlha cLlJ Tit " ""^t breed 

tions of issues not only in teL^ of t^Lj i J oonceptualiza- 
ra,nltlcatlons for hu^^K^tln^. ,^'1l\^%"^^.r«^??y '"^i' "temal 
have meaning to the extent that k!i Praxls. Theories and ideas 

propos'^^Ln': s\h*:riTf^L^ri:::f L°„'hnT"^r'' ^"-"-^ 

import of teaching-leamingr That is • »h^^"« "» be the crucial 

Ideas, concepts, values! "truc^rL ^;„f share, reflect upon, and c'ritize 
analysis in the'conLx^of hS Z 'r^Utel^'eL'L' f "'ff^^^""" 

co^i„lng.discardlngr:e1oXS?SrcS^:k^^^^^^^^^ 
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visions, and life styles which have more to offer in terras of enlarging 
the scope of possible adventures in human experience and awareness, 

Education always deals in socialization: it inevitably participates, 
for bette.. or worse, in developing the student's cognitive and evaluative 
orientations, his perspectives and perceptions. What I heve been proposinc» 
is a counter-socialisation of new purpose and definition in the use of the" 
human faculties. 
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■ III 



In the proceeding sections I have argueU that the challenge for the 
individual is -.0 discover where he is and to use that environment of 
knowledge, skills, dreams and needs to reach new needs, understandings 
and skills which are his ovm, which serve the unique and continually 
broadening circumstances of his experiences and feelings. It is necessary 
now to add an important dimension; the process of self-discovery must 
proceed in the context and with the additional purpose of discovering 
self as a member of humanity; of integrating not only one's world through 
oneself, but also oneself into the human community. 

Socialiijation is the process of internalizing the assumption-filters 
and behavioral orientations accepted and expected by one's culture; of 
acquiring the cognitive processes, perceptions, values, and norms which 
enable one to adjust to and participate in one's culture, and which give 
the world order and meaning shared by and communicable to others. In working 
with high school students there are two major aspects of socialization to 
which growth-education must Initially be directed. The first deals with 
internalized and instituted (assumed and accepted) values, beliefs and 
norms which define a person's concept of self and of relationship of self- 
interest to the world. The second problem deals with the set of beliefs, 
norms and expectations specific to classroom roles, behavior and attitudes. 
Both concerns— with the student's concept of himself as an individual and 
as a student— imply the planning of a learning environment and process 
which will hopefully break old and non-productive habits of perception and 
reaction. 

A person is socialized to an identity and way of being in and belonging 
to the world long before he is able to reason. 9 Educationally, the task 
Is understanding the culturally prescribed concept of self and other: 
evaluating their implications for growth-education, and determining the 
direction in which resociallzation should take place. Identity is composed 
of both internalized and external expectations which define a usually 
unarticulated notion of "good and right humaness." That notion exists 
In the context of, and is further defined by, the power, potential, and 
limitations culturally assigned to human nature as it Interacts with the 
world around it. The tradition of radical individualism in Western 
Civilization, and most particidarly in the United States, has defined the 
successful individual as a self-sufficient and self-made man in a competitive 
atmosphere in which each individual must struggle for himself and his own. 
Life is viewed as a race in which, as Hobbes asserted, "we must suppose to 
have no other goal, no other garland, but being foremost; and in it . . . 
continuously to outgo the next before is felicity, and to forsake the 
course is to die. "10 In such en environment of values and pursuits, that 
which benefits a person's self-interest has little necessary relationship 
to the common interests of humanity. This is revealed in the belief 
that to motivate people to change or to empathy it is necessary to appeal 
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to their "self-interest." Self-interest in this context means that the 
desired accommodation or expenditure must justify itself as a profitable 
investment in the race for social status. It assumes the inability of an 
individual to feel a part of, to feel responsible to and for, the problems 
of humanity outside of their material correlation to his own social 
position and well-being. As a result, injustice is seen and alleviated 
only in so far as it falls under the mantle of the master principle of an 
enlightened, self-interested social morality: "if it happened to him, it 
could happen to me." 

So pervasive are these habits of thought that even historic alter- 
natives are almost banished from cultural memory. Who recalls — who is 
reminded in conventional schooling — that other peoples at least since Solon, 
the ancient Greek law-giver, have believed that justice is possible 
precisely in proportion to men's capacity for compassion, their ability to 
feel an injury suffered by another as an injury already done to themselves? 
The deterioration in the meaning of self-interest revealed in this failure 
of collective memory and imagination Is, as Eric Fromm has maintained, the 
major failing of modem culture. 

Schooling, in its representation of the dominant value system, has 
long been aiding and abetting this failure. The education system's com- 
plicity is evidenced in the neutral curric«iLum (previously discussed) as 
well as in the clas.<4room structuring of roles, authority and rewards, and 
the ways in which knowledge is given and pu^rsued. The role of schooling 
in the socialization process is the training of the young to fit into our 
society by interiorlzing the accepted behavioral and attitudinal norms and 
by adjusting to the lock-step process in which the student climbs in pre- 
determined fashion towards a predetermined goal — social status and material 
success. Even where the system of schooling i» not explicity propagandistic 
and manipulative in this regard, it tends to serve the same purposes 
by default — by its failure to pose alternatives which might afford self- 
respect and a sense of belonging* 

Dewey explained accurately the present dilema: 

Each generation is inclined to educate its young so as to get 
along in the present world instead of with a view to the proper 
end of education: the promotion of the best possible realization 
of humanity as humanity.il 

If self-interest (as we have come to know it through our visions of success 
and struggle to "get along in the world") does not promote the "best possible 
reali, nation of humanity as humanity," then it is the responsibility of 
education to participate in the resoclalization of people's attitude 
toward self and world. But how does one presume to know what the true 
interests of humanity as humanity are, and what best serves them? And 
who presumes to know what answers to those questions should be represented 
in education? 
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It seems to me that education should not dlree^ ifcoir 
inculcatlon of particular values if direct itself to the 

his values. Id nothijg^i;^ \T. Vnlltl " ^ ^^1>»« 

oonslstenCT. it^^Llt' f ^ ^° nothing more than Insist upon 

in the l^t^ es 'if^he bes°t noss?b"lI Zl,rir''\ ^l-^^"" to be 
then it is essentlaf ^haf^h^r 1" I t'T^^erelceTot^^ „1 
proper evaluation. Thouoh n,o ji.*!-..; "'."^^^'enoe points necessary to 
and values is subaefit is essf«?^? ! °" ''^f*™ « ^""'e of referenie 
hopes to promote the liLrLi™^f f .f 4!" educational process which 
the interLlat"„et if f s^^t s"L"tVerbfrh""^'%'""' 

not in itself a valuT ^t is ?„ fif.^"""""' '^l-^-l'-J™. but it is 
called for: that crl^swl i ' assertion that values are 

circult^^s. whethersufferl^r^'" ^o"'«^"«' ^" P«"="l« 

not. however, a taStoL^f-aUI^L^h l^^f' 'S* " ^^^^''^^ P-lnt is 
aooear to ho n... < although in a more decent society it miuht 

human suffering, it simply enjoins us to'develop suS vaJues ^It*s?L, 

Ts^v "sLSv^^'^r c~icate is ?r;omL8:ra?e' • 

1 say simply, yet no more subversive in-i unction rn.,^ a ul\jtA / 

hL't^i"rs!"°" self-inL-ie^r^L" det2^a?e?:rLVL\t 

c^ic™:":„ ?s' e^^T■.tTo:^'^ 1'"=? ^"f and."rf:ctr",u"res 

be,co„d„g mo?o fuUv huml -a! 'fi'si"! and historical vocation of 

res\ oTa lovi o^Ti'u llfl CTT ' ^'"""latedaess with humanity 
a need to reali.e the ascendan^t f^fP^ssed in self-interest by 

coercion by ag«r:s.^trS„^^ e 'orZ?p ^^t c^n^°I? Sfds'tTa 

not In ,0 f,r L " f "gnize and respond to alleviate injustice 

a. .;?f| h;„i,!ed'tS« Irl;\f4l^^^^^^^^^^ - 
fva„,e or reference self-interest does not dLinf S:''oc:ur:;ce o1 injustice 
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but gives any definition an essantial baaia in love of self as a member of 
and participant in humcm destiny rather than love of one's success as 
defined by established roles which alienate one from humanity by pitting one's 
interests against the interests uC others. The reference point I describe 
is one of authenticity. 

Modem man's sense of himsrlf was [and is] entirely relative, 
a function of his momentary success or failure in competition 
for property and power against his fellowmen. His body, his 
mind, his soul, all his faculties and capacities, appeared as 
nothing but competitive assets., to be Invested prudently for a 
maximum returaj he was forced cous^antly to develop and perfect 
himself, yet unable, even for a moment, tc call hlmcalf his own. 

Resocializing toward an authentic notion of self can only be rooted in the 
experiencing of self as a unique manifestation of all humanity. From such 
authenticity "the love of man. derived from love of oneself, is the basic 
principle of human justice. "^^ To be genuine, love must be emotional and 
spontaneous, revealing in itself and for itself a concern which responds 
immediately and emotionally to all that it encounters. Reason is motivated 
by this love. It stems from the need life- love invokes to try to Insure 
creation rather than destruction: to develop, in understanding, an 
alternative to coercion and aggression in human relations. This implies 
that reason, to be rooted in life-love, must be rooted in compassion. 
Compassion is the means by which reason and creativity, and the love of 
life which mandates them, are Invoked and involved in everyday human 
activity. In essence, compassion enables reason to lead us to a knowledge 
of what is good; conscience— a sense of responsibility to oneself and one*s 
love of life— requires that each person be committed to his reasoned 
opinions and feelings. Reason, in this context, has the ability to humanize 
our actions, for, as Freire tells us, "action is human only when it is not 
merely an occupation but also a preoccupation, that is when it is not 
dichotomized from reflection. "15 

But authenticity also requires the creation of an interelatedness 
among men and their world which is productive of individuality and diversity. 
Individuality is at the core of reason. The collective act of reasoning 
in the company of one's fellows should not suppress the Individuality of 
each reasoner. In order to reason a person must assert his individual 
mental and moral self over aid against the consensus and/or pressure of 
external power, be it societal or impersonal. Reason demands that the 
Individual doubt what is assumed and accepted; that, in Dev^ey* phrase, the 
"glvena" be recognized as "takens." Doubt and reason have no other 
ultimate or more important function than "to replace an obsolescent material 
and intellectual culture by a more productive and rational one. "16 por a 
person to participiitc In such an activity, he must not forge the contribution 
of v-'hat is uniquely hia, or his right to be a creative member on his own 
ternib. Tliis is the essential meaning of Dewey's warning} 
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slnca''[r"HnH^''H ""^"^ i""!""""^ variations as precious 

since It Unds tlieia necessary to Its own ornuft, u. precious 

society must. In consistency w"h Its ISefr ^n J democratic 
freedom aid the plav of dlvL,r«<f; ™ intelJectual 

measures. WC '"^ Interests In Its educational 

ness ""t\"t'\\o':t\':iTtl':rL*th"'? h'"' ^^-lopment of the Interrelated- 

whenever it do'es ^ot l"clSde S its l^Tltaf'^^" 'Tl''^"-' 

capacity, the ability to careind' m"reov« lo^o Tf """^ 

compassion. "Extend self-love to oZrslI^ t . T "^'l- 

a virtue that has its roots 1^ tL h.!^ / ' transformed into virtue. 

separation of emotions f»m Ufe »„5 "f ff*? 

«Uh tho problem of Redefining serf-l«e'r:sf ''selTi'r""' 

have it conceived, both relies on Ld expresses iL:i; !f"V'f ^ """" 

life, through love of one's own lifi ho^h ! through love of 

love of all life. emanating from and extending to 

dealt'wi%Stt^e1al'''front™?':h?sa:f if'-'T'T' " 
structure Itself Is an l«edi«e orobS hf""' ^oj^^"^"!"" to the school 
student-teacher roles and cnrw..,? ''acause of the way 1„ which 

connotes for us. ^rbe™Le If f'T''', V*"!' a«lf-lnterest currently 
teractlon mid re„«d aff^t leL?L h»hl J=^?.r'*"=''^'^ "f In- 

natlon of competitlon7 external^ewLSf dispositions. The combi- 

(generally with "rlgh; »™) "rel^/J^',? JhT^^S'^^^"^" ^""i^-l- 
resented by success in a Qohn«i ..^J ' values and goals rep- 

effort into a position of suonorMno ! ! effectively coerces educational 
restricting areas of creltl^ijrlSIi^id'!?^'^' ^°5^-l/<^«ltural order and 
which enhance are tmlfo^m witli m^fr tL^ ^"Vj^troversy to those 
the values and pursuits sanctioned by Jhat oSer L f« r.?'^'"'" 
mote the best realiEatlon of humanity as Lmanit; Tn. "^^"""^ 
to the diversification of real oosslhiH%?rf ? ^t! ^ contribute 
ledge and direction. Possibilities for human experience. know- 

Schooling is alienating to most studen^c: iw i,« 
control over or r^-^^nsTbTllty foodie oo«fn; I ""J "° meaningful 
determined as "preparation for later Ufe " L^n ^^^^^^^^ ^^»i<^^» is pre- 
about what either later or p^e^enriifi tt* i.. ? ^"^stions are to be asked 
then those nc. presented^LTbf morf d^^f^ k^'"^ HUe-what other forms 

way in which\e .^^X:^!^^' ^^2^:^ Z^l^.. 
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hln>self, but do.s not alio;, him. even for a moment, to call himself his own. 

The threat of grades, dishonor, and/or embarrassment at mistakes 
aggravates the alienation of authentic self. It nanlmi^es a indent's 
wil ingness to experlmant. explore or involve himself in any way whLh 
might express or provoke his own sense of excitement. The student if 
Hif L??"'?/'"'""' "'^"88^^ with some respect xntact 

^^^^^Jf" -'^^ -^^-^ insinLr"t;?"l1- 

a far inore profound form of self-allenation which I will call 
inauthentlcl a: the determination of man to hide themselSS not 
Z^i^ f"" the^^elves. Insincerltrwhethe? 

t^«^^".^^^^°'^" ««"-h"red. requires that a self be "here" 

rejective mimicry of what he believes external authority w^fsof hL !- 
and what, generally, he has come to believe are his own InSlenous^d 
independent needs and directions. This is partially dSe to the sch^L' 
tendency to make self-esteem and security depend upon external annrovil 
/ grades, and a competitive "proving one's self!" This Inli^iLfV^ I' 
of one's sense of belonging'on how' weU^L'^'ilfiJ s'^L^Irt f rol^^^^^^^^^ 
performance expectations makes excellence synonomous with 
status. That link must be broken if we are interested In enlareina th^ 
degree of freedom to experiment and play with ideas: i^e a^mSfe o? 
the classroom must disengage mistakes, criticism, and'evaluS fJom 
competition, esteem and condemnation. The willingness to risk errors ^ 
to learn from others' contributions to one's critical awareness Jff^ior^ 
and to learn from their evaluation of the directionlnd™ng of o^e's * 
projects is crucial to education and to the processes of r^sonlnf. 
However, the risk of error is today the same as the risk of one's®;steem. 

^nff!?'/^' of conscious learning requires the willingness to 
suffer injury to one's self-esteem. That is why young children 

. eLm.'^'^ r ^if" °' ''^^'^ self-importance. Ifan^ so 

oldar^Persons. especially if vain or important. 

To learn is to expose oneself, to make oneself vulnerable: only a 
masochist would willingly undertake the risk In the comply of what 
Riesman calls "antagonistic cooperators." Security. self-L^e-m L 
belonging must begin to emanate from an individual's sense of his ^iaue 
Pu?sS ts Hi competence in both independent Ld colUc?ive 

pursuits. His imiqu.. Importance must stem from his ability and willingness 
to learn, to participate with sincerity and authenticity L rglve and 
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take which sees criticism as both considerate and consideration. That 
each contribution is allowed to actualize the full uniqueness of the 
individual is essential. 



Men are born equal but they are also born differant. The basis 
of this ditference is the inherited equipment, physiological and 
mental, with which they start life, to which is added the particular 
constellation of circumstances and experiences that they meet with 
...The genuine growth of the self is always a growth on this part- 
icular basis; it is an organic growth, the unfolding of a nucleus 
that is pecular for this one person and only for him. 20 

Redefinition of the purpose and context of intellectual exercise is basic 
to achieving a new sense of belonging. One's role (whether teacher or 
student) must involve one as a unique individual in common effort with 
one s fellows in the struggle to actualize oneself as fully and humanely 
as possible. Intellectual exercise cannot be valued as a means of proving 
oneself or attaining for oneself over and above others. It cannot relate 
an individual competitively or abusively to others. 

The uniqueness of the self in no way contradicts the principle 
of equality. The thesis that men are bom equal implies that they 
all share the same fundamental human qualities, that they share the 
basic fate of human beings, that they all have the same Inalienable 
claim on freedom and happiness. It furthermore means that their 
relationship is one of solidarity, not one of domination-submission.^^ 

^ The difficulties presented are numerous. Here again, an Important 
step in actualizing student-as-whole-and-healthily-growing-human is to 
invite emotion into the classroom. Emotional involvement with and in 
thinking will (and should) tend to produce exaggerations. Most teachers, 
especially x^hen they perceive themselves as in the business of informing 
deplore exaggeration as teratoid truth. However, it should be remembered 
that the act and art of thinking is itself an exaggeration: the isolation 
of one idea or set of ideas which lends it, at least temporarily, more 
Importance than all other ideas. Secondly, the problem of self-esteem, 
of working toward the establishment of cooperative effort in which each 
participant is equally, uniquely, and non- competitively valued, can be 
partially resolved by a new system of material imput. Each student as a 
member of the culture has a wealth of experiential resources which should 
and could be tapped in the form of short autobiographies which capture the 
individual in a situation, role interaction, institutional setting, etc. 
The autobiography need not be limited to actual life history, but might 
also take shape through a postulated circumstance, or a predicted or 
desired condition. Neither must the medium of communication always be 
w-.ting. Observations and interviews are other means by which each student 
can explore his world for pertinent data. Commentaries on class readings 
aid group projects arc of course important contributions. If, within each 
section of study, a student is given the freedom to choose his ovm 
ccntributivc format and if the subject of each student's contribution is 
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diffemit, much of the grounds for comparison will be removed. (Grading, 
central to the problem of competition, is discussed in Section VI.) 



IV 



To summarize the analysis so far; the distinction between my educational 
assumptions and conventional assumptions is explained in the way in which 
each channels the experience and interpretation of the world outside 
one s self through the structure it presents. Conventionally, the internal 
experience of external reality and translation of that experience into 
coimnunicative meaning-interpretations is reproductive of the assumed 
meanings and values which legitimate and maintain the world-as-is. With- 
in this framework the value structure of the culture is stagnant. People*s 
awareness of how they are connected to the institutions, roles and norms 
of interaction; of how thosa connections limit their humanity; and of 
alternatives which provide a better, more productive peaceful and humane 
way of being in the world, does not contribute to change. 
Innovation and creative resources are used to adjust, maintain, strengthen, 
enlarge, and perfect both institutions and social relations in terras of 
an unquestioned set of values and purposes. Those values. In turn, 
legitimate and maintain the desirability of and help va cope with our 
institutions and social relations. The values, beliefs, and norms of 
a culture act as a filter in the process of change both by labeling 
certain innovations as progress and by limiting what Is and can be 
accepted as good, useful, and practical. Changes in social structure, 
institutions and the use of technology which result from a change in 
notions of what is appropriate to human ends and means and belief systems* 
in what is the "good life" and how it can and should be attained, are 
excluded from the ordinary domain of human ingenuity and progress. 

Because the culturally prescribed filters are usually given as 
accurate perceptions of reality, or as definitive of reality itself, 
and because they structure the cognitive development of the culture's 
members and are inherent in their language, it is often hard for those 
brought up within a culture even to recognize the biases and limitations 
established by their culture. 

Among those fundamental preconceptions so basic in our om society 
as to be taken for granted is the proposition that the quest for excellence 
is virtually synonymous with the struggle for superiority in comparison 
with others. This link between competive inequality and achievement 
seems to me both unnecessary and misleading. Tliere are two aspects of 
competition which distinguish different qualities of competitive effort. 
One involves what one is competing for, the other, what one is "against." 
It Is possible for a person to be involved in a competion which pits the 
limits of past and present accomplishments against the possibility and 
potentiality of greater accomplishment. Tills activity is very different 
from that enlisted by schools where grading has the effect of comparing a 
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student to his paers and insists that he at least equal their performance 
If he IS to savo face, much less enter college. Competitive effort which 
occurs within a game in which its intent and reward is the g^me played 
as well as possible must also be distinguished from school competition in 
one's Snd!"°'' " ^"""'^ '° process ofS^ing 

The assertion that achievement will occur only under the pressure 

^L^Hnn lu"" ^^t^^fV"^^^ ^^^^ P««^» authorities, 

admission into the next highest rank, or grades) or of competition against 

?oJ'uff possibility of effort motivated by a love of anS conce^ 

for life. It ties directly into the need for resocializatlon of self- 
Interest. The question of motivation is. thus, answered, and replaced 
by the involvement of the emotions and concerns through which the student 

effort Wlv^H^°^°^'"^"^'!!^• competitive or externaUy rewarded 

effort, motivation is directed at the joy of winning or succeeding. The 
joy of learning can be learned because humans are self-conscious animals 
stLding ^'^'^^^^^y cabins naturally demands the activity of under- 

I do not intend to imply that emotions spring pure from life-love, 
untouched by a person's previous socialization. Emotions need educating. 
Indeed, without educating them one fails to educate the whole person, to 
resocialize whole integrated individuals. Just as the emotions have been 
miseducated through the teaching of destructive competition, they are to 
be reeducated through the teaching of the arts of compassion and reason.* 
Compassioned reason demands a structure for thinking about the world 
Which will develop the Interconnectedness of the cultural and physical 
world and will enable the thinker to orient and discover himself within 
that sclieina as a member of the human community. It must enable him to 
enlarge his perceptions and perspectives and to translate his experiences 
and needs into his humanity. 



* One professor suggested that it woulc? be possible to compete for "most 
compassionate. His warning is worthy of attention if only because 1? 
reminds us thai: true compassion ceases when it is exercised H Tl c 

warning also reminds us that compassion must be exercised within the 
c assroom. The crucial testing ground of compassion is not situaSons 

?or ?he f^kS 'for hT.''^'^ 'T""''' ^^^^ feel compassion 

or for thf «.nfL ? . "^"^ ''^^^^ Playing ball, 

cr for the stuttering teacher then one is not compassionate. 
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V 

The possibility of conf routing the limitations, biases and accepted 
practices of a culture depends upon a belie f in a potentially open 
intellectual and human future, and on one's need to participate in ful- 
filling that potential. If education is responsible to the proposition 
that "that which is falls short of that which can be, "22 its analytic 
structure must direct the student towards the process of "unveiling the 
world (Freire). There are four main aspects to this "unveiling"; 

First, the structure must organize the world in such a way as to give 
direction and clarity to the student's discovery of the values implicit in 
his culture, and of social organization and expectations. To accomplish this 
task I suggest the use of certain culture "themes." 

One possible organizational outline asing culture themes as an 
analytical structure might begin with a study of language. The importance 
of this section is in part explained at the beginning of this paper (Section 
I). Starting with a study of the politics of language will hopefully 
initiate a crucial awareness of the Implications of word usage as keys 
to value-assumptions throughout the course. Section two of the outline 
would center around a study of values, beliefs, expectations and stero- 
types. All of these pervade a person's language and their study follows 
closely and naturally the study of the politics of language. Following 
this section would be a study of institutions, roles and rituals. The 
fourth section would involve authority, power, and violence as aspects 
of social organization, conceived and maintained through all three of the 
above themes. Finally, the course would be concerned with the individual 
in culture. This section would study individuals against patterns and 
conformity; desires, and deviancy; dreams, and realities, and inventions 
and fictions. As the last part of the course the students would be given 
a 'thematic crisis" (explained below) in which to ply the themes .22B 

S&mtLd, the course must provide a structural basis for discerning 
the dynamic relationships among culture themes and the implications they 
have for living in that culture. One of the* major functions of structured 
reason is to enable us, upon reflecting on our past and proposed actions, 
to determine and predict their ramifications for and connections with the 
environment in which they are committed. Thus v^e are better able to 
determine what is good, and how to achieve that good. I suggest the 
device of a crisis situation to engage the student in using his knowledge 
of the thematic content of his culture. Through analysis of a particular 
crisis it is possible to disclose how the available alternatives are 
determined by the. total thematic situation, and to reveal the implications 
that the crisis resolution (or failure at resolution) has had for future 
life. Some examples of works (appropriate for high school readers) which 
present such a situation arc Richard Revere on McCarthylsm; Hayden, The 
AlaLel liotel iMk^ent; Studs Terkel, Hard Times, a_n Oral History ofihe 
9^1 leHSssion, or fictional works like A Canticle for Lieb"owltz1 [nd~" 
Jliil i'r esident 's Analyst. Art example of a more historical problem is the 
Salem Witch tiials, using, perhaps, Samuel Sewall'<» diary . 
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'^^^ ^^i^^ purpose of unveiling the world consists in enabling the 
student to realiae a concern for humanity as humanity, to understand his 
culture as It reflects on and is involved in human community. The 
resocialiaation of self-interest, discussed earlier, is the essence of 
this third purpose. Reformulation of the self-concept may be approached in 
the classroom through types of activities and materials which evoke an 
emotional response and which compel a student to see the world as another 
does and to work with that vision as if he were in that person's position. 
ITiese would include acting out the parts in plays like Raisin in the Sun 
and Death of a Salesmai ; reading autobiographical works like Manch"ild" ln 

■?.?oiSj;.s.ed Land; and playing simulation games like "Ghetto," which 
requires the student to take on the Identity and circumstances of a young 
Black mother, menial laborer, street hustler, etc. The objective is for 
the student to put himself in another's position, relating the knowledge 
derived of his own circumstances (understood through critical consideration 
of student autobiographies, observations, interviews, and commentaries on 
class work) to the perspective and problems of another person, and vice 
versa. It also develops a structure for the fourth intent in unveiling the 
x^orld: it constructs a fulcrum between the individual and his immediate 
problems and circumstances, on the one hand, and his society and culture 
and the broader issues and circumstances for human life therein, on the 
other.* 

Mos_tJjuportaatly^ for the fulfillment of humanity as humanity, the 
course must deal with such instances of oppression as colonialism and 
racism, the most flagrant Injustices and inauthentic representations of 
self. It must reveal— cognitively and emotionally at the same time— how 
one people's judgement of another peoples* relative human worth works 
to destroy both peoples* humanity. If one can imagine a repressive 
society in which the master*s contempt for his servant was compatible with 
the servant's love, loyalty, and deference to the master, one can imagine 
a "happy despotism." But even in such a state the relationships could 
afford no real satisfaction or joy because people would not be seen 
"as they are, but as they are forced to be. "2 3 such human relationships 
cannot possibly serve humanity as they deny a genuine self, replacing it 
with a role-player whose worth is dependent upon his status as ascribed 
by domination-submission. But no one can give back another*s humanity ; he 
can only reclaim his own and in the process cease to defile others. 

So, in a sense, the focus of the course must teeter-totter on its 
fulcrum, between the individual *s relationship to his culture, and the 
relationship of that relationship and of his culture to humanity and to 
the position and problems of other individuals. The questions which might 
help to advance this dialectic in the classroom would include these,: 



*Herc again there is a question of direction in curriculum design. Does 
one begin with the student and his situation, next consider the problems 
and crises of fellow students, and then move to larger and more alien 
crises, or is it best to move in the opposite direction? 
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What: principles concerning the conduct of life do people, adopt 
as a result of their constant exposure to the symbols exploited 
in advertising? l^iat do they conclude from their experience of 
how prejudices are mobilized in politics? . . .What expectations 
do they form from the physical signs of wealth and poverty 
embodied in our buildings, means of transport, and fashions? 
Wliat practices do they countenance after growing accustomed to 
the conventions that lead to advancement?^^ 

What social and cultural conditions are necessary to prepare a person 
to fight in a war, or to condone the fighting of a war? What possible 
leverages are available in our culture to obtain a peaceful coexistence 
with our fellow men? In our systemization of roles, when, how and where 
is the individual a means to an end, and when an end in himself? What type 
of roles and role Interactions most favor the individual and humanity as 
a ii^hole? What is the meaning of authority? How does it affect our lives? 
How does it affect different people *s lives differently? What governs 
its effects? 

No structuring of the world can be complete, perfect or unbiased — 
unless one believes in a closed Intellectual and human future, or that 
the way one organizes the world has nothing to do with the way one lives 
in it. It is important to include the student in the structuring of his 
temporary world (the course) so that he might better understand not only its 
particular principles of organization but also the way in which any formula 
for organization is developed. As Paul Goodman has said, 

^® salient virtue that most teachers have always hoped for in 
letting the student discover for himself, namely the development of 
his confidence that he can, that he is adequate to the nature of 
things, can proceed on his own initiative, and ultimately strike out 
on an unknown path where there is no program and assign his own tasks 
to himself. 25 

One way of facilitating the student's understanding of the categories 
of thematic structure, of their overlap and connectedness, is to involve 
the entire class in the process of deciding what resources should be 
studied under each theme. Hius the class is given a structure which, by 
including students as active and imaginative initiator, allows them to 
recreate the structure through the exercise and practice of their om 
faculties. Because, as Freirc states, "dialogue is the encounter 
between men, mediated by the world, in order to name the world, "26 
dialogue is the most appropriate process for connecting materials to 
categories of study. 

Itie course Intentionally avoids theoretical social science materials 
and generates structure through the organisiation of course work rather 
than the study of theory books. What I have tried to do is begin a 
process of attempting to develop a course which will develop the Intuitive 
and emotional maturity which is necessary to becoming a successful 
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investigator of human affairs • Bruner illustrates this process for the 
natural sciences in his book Pro cesses of Kduca tl on> Before a person can 
fully grasp the formalization of physical properties, he must have an 
intuitive sense of such things as their reversibility, I have tried to give 
students what I believe, to be and have defined in this paper as the human and 
social properties and points of reference which must be intuited and 
formulated by the student before theory can be more than superficial, 
before it can take on meaning and purpose for human life, from which it 
finds its material and in whov^e service its study is necessarily committed^ 
They are properties which are largely contradicted (as I have shown) by 
the Way we live today. As a result, there is, I believe, an urgent need 
at all levels to begin a process of resocialization which must begin with 
fundamentals* A student entering this class may have no theoretical or 
.iormalized knowledge of what an ideology is, and he may leave it without 
this knowledge. What I hope he will have gained is a sense of the meaning 
and cultural circumstance of the **stuff" which is in each of us and which 
makes up a theory of ideology; a knowledge that will enable him, when he 
comes across a theoretical definition of ideology, to have the fundamentals 
of compassioned reasoning and a sense of himself in relationship to the 
world and to others, which will direct the use of his theoretical knowledge 
towards the fulfillment of humanity as hiiraanity. 



VI 



X have saved a more thorough discussion of grading for a seperate 
section at the end because it is an issue which raises the implicit 
incompatibility of this course with convential education. The inherent 
conflict between the coursers goals and processes and the nature of grading 
is perhaps irresolvable. One professor suggested to me that a grade could 
be given as a crisis situation* Student groups could be asked to ^^grade** 
some acts in terms of their practicality* Businessmen might be requested 
to ••grade** assignments, or janitors asked to *'rank" students. Such 
grades and rankinf;^s would then serve as cultural data^ the students 
examining them for their role-specific logic, seeing each manner of grading 
as conditioned and socializing. 

However, the ^^jxploitation of the evils of conventional schooling for 
their educational possibilities is limited in its ability to overcome 
the conflict between the structures and practices of schooling, and the 
purposes of this course. Yet, 1 hope that the pedagogical frustrations 
and problems engendered by teaching this course in a conventional school 
x^ill not devalue the attempt, however thwarted by tla school, to provide 
the type of education Implicit in the course. 

Grading is, by nature ^ a competitive process: an **A** is better than 
**B** which is better than a **C** and so on. It would be no easy nor 
rec^Bonable chore to convince a student that within the context of the course 
and the grading situation, an ••A** ftrade did not signify an •*A** person, and 
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an 'T" an "F" parson, for indeed that is just what it implies. Grading 
in some sense seems entirely to attribute progress— both social and 
individual-- to thu knowledge of those in front that the rear ranks are 
pressing in upon them and to the knowledge of those behind that th«y must 
catch up with those ahead, which of course necessitates the process of 
ranking in order of value. And if an "A" were not really significant of 
a higher raiiking than any lower grade, what would be the purpose of 
assigning it in the first place? Would not a student learn more about 
criteria of excellence, about his peculiar configuration of proficiencies 
and deficiencies through an evaluation which specifically addressed itself 
to such matters and to which he had the opportunity to respond? Indeed, 
does not grading provide teachers with an opportunity to avoid evaluation? 
If grading were eliminated, would not teachers and students both be freed 
to evaluate? 

Educational potential will always be impaired as long as people are 
graded. Not only does it injure the growth of a healthy and authentic 
sense of self, but it also degrades the idea of excellence. "For excellence 
simply describes the standards which define all our aspirations in the 
development of our talents, while superiority is a Judgment of the relative 
worth of human beings."*/ i^j^g ^ person must submit his human worth 
to the judgment of other human beings, as long as he must struggle against 
his humar. Inferiority and others' superiority, or denigrate the worth of 
others to obtain his superiority, he cannot claim his self as his own. 
Instead he lives not in himself but outside of himself, in a comparison 
with others, and is in a most fundamental sense, which the doctrine of 
Individualism would disguise, completely and irrevocably dependent upon 
others— upon his inequality with them— for his sense ot self, be it negative 
or positive. "Equality resents superiority; it only resents excellence when 
men have been induced to test their own worth in a contest in which 
superiority rather than excellence is the objective." 

My opposition to grading is more than philosophical. Grading Is 
Immediately and irredeemably involved in establishing and maintaining 
a competition destructive of every individual's humanity and ability to 
learn. Its complete incompatibility with the endeavors and aims of this 
course prevent me from suggesting ways in which its use might be Improved. 
There are, however, a group of intellectual skills with x^hich this course 
is centrally concerned and at which any form of evaluation must be directed. 
These skills form a "model of excellence." They are very much like the 
points of reference which I discussed earlier. Both not only guide growth, 
but in fact make growth possible. If growtli depends upon tlie use of 
reasoned compassion in human affairs, and if the Improvement of our faculties 
for both love and thought depend upon our willingness to evaluate and 
criticize, then we have need of some model of excellence toward which to 
strive. And it is important that we use our standards of excellence to 
evaluate where wc now stand and how best to wove from that point. As In 
medicine, there can be no cure without diagnosis. But just as the doctor 
must first imderstcind his patient's present condition in order to move 
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Paraphrased from a citation in Marcuse^s One-Dimensiona l Man , p* 209t 
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One obvious pedagogical alternative to this outline reverses 
the order of presentation* If this were done the student would begin 
with a crisis situation which he would then digest and analyze thematically* 
The analysis would move toward the most visible and tangible themes firsts 
Study would begin with "me and other" (section five of the outline) , the.n 
deal with "them others" (authority), thirdly with "it others" (institutions), 
then deal with the patterned abstractions of values and beliefs, and 
finally consider the expression and transmition of these in the meta- 
systera of language • 

23 
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